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STEPHEN SHORTT 


. Je dirais qu'avec tous les gens révo- 
lu maires du monde d'aujourd'hui, 
nous avons la révolution dans toutes les 
parties du monde, Prenez le Canada, 
par exemple, où vous avez un conflit op- 
posant les Canadiens-Français et les Ca 
nadiens blancs. Même aux Jeux Olym- 
piques, il a fallu faire tenir la torche o: 
lympique par des représentants des deux 
partis, et maintenant les Français veu 
lent tout faire en français, par opposi 
tion aux Anglais; partout on doit parler 
français plutôt qu'anglais. Donc je di- 
rais que le Canada pourrait très bien 
connaître la même situation que nous 


mination 


Françai Canadiens blancs 


. I would say that with the world re- 
volutionary people that are going about 


today we have revolution in all parts of: 


the world. You have only to take Cana- 
da itself where you have a conflict be: 
tween the French Canadian and the 
white Canadian. Even at the Olympic 
Games the torch had to be held by the 
two parties, and now the French must 
have all their things done in French às 
ägainst the British; French must be 
spoken instead of English. So | would 
say that Canada could very well have 
the same situation as we have in Ulster, 
that it's going to be used as a denomin- 
ational type of thing; French and white 
Canadian.” 
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7 TS Le CONCATO 


SONO LE STELLE NERE CHE METTO OVUNQUE SULLA STRADA SU 
L MARCIAPIEDE SUL VETRO DEL RIÎSTORANTE SULL'AUTOMOBIL 
E NELLA NEVE E LA GENTE LE RACCOCLIE E 10 NE METTO AN 
CORA SULLE SCALE SUL PAVIMENTO SULLE PARETI SUL SOFFI 
TTO E IMPIEGO QUALCHE GIORNO POI MI SIEDO SULLE SCALE 
VERSO LA STRADA CON LA TESTA DENTRO IL MIO SACCO E 4S 
PETTO LA GENTE VIENE E NON DICE NIENTE POI STACCA UNA 
STELLA E LA METTE SULLA MIA SCHIENA SULLA MIA TESTA P 
OI &SPETTA TRA LE STELLE NERE NEL GRANDE SPAZIO BUIO 
IL PROIETTORE MANDA LA LUCE BIANCA SULLA GRANDE PARET 
E SALGO LE SCALE ENTRO TRA LE STELLE NERE TRA LA GENT 
E CHE NON VEDC LA MIA TESTA E' ANCORA NEL SACCO BIANC 
O TOCCO LA GENTE TOCCO LE STELLE E CERCO DI CANTARE L 
À MIA VITA E' ORO ARRIVO AL CENTRO DELLA LUCE E MI SI 
EDO CON HAPPY DAYS IN MANO HAPPY DAYS E' UN GIOCATTOL 
O DI VITO CERCO DI CANTARE LA MIA VITA E' ORO IL PROI 
ETTORE MANDA IMMAGINI DI TUTTA LA MIA VITA SU DI ME P 
IENA DI STELLE NERE PIENA DI ME HAPPY DAYS GIRA E SUO 
NA DAVANTI A ME TUTTA LA MIA VITA ORA E' PASSATA E TO 
LGO IL SACCO DALLA MIA TESTA STELLE DORATE CADONO SU 
QUELLE NERE HAPPY DAYS SI E' FERMATO NON SUON4 PIU' N 
ON CANTO PIU' UN CIELO DORATO COMPARE SULLA GRANDE PA 
RETE PIENA DI STELLE NERE PJIENO DI STELLE NERZ RACCOL 
GO LE STELLE D'ORO USCITE DAL MIO SACCO CH£ FUORI E" 
BIANCO CHE DENTRO E' D'ORO LE DO' ALLA GENTE E DICO D 
I LUI 


GUARDAVA OGNI COSA STELLE DORATE GUARDAVA OGNI COS4 S 
TELLE DORATE RIEMPI' UN SACCO STELLE DORATE GUARDO' S 
E' STESSO VIDE QUALCOSA UN CIELO PIENO DI STELLE NERE 
PIANSE GLI CADDERO AI PIEDI STELLE DORATE DA ALLORA G 
UARDA IL SUO CONTINUO ININTERROTTO SUICIDIO 
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L'ETOILE DU NORD: 
ou le triptyque de la conscience 
Rober Racine 


Une femme et deux hommes se char 
gent de faire vivre l'Etoile du Nord. 
Par la subtilité et la pureté de leurs pro: 
pos, ces trois artistes offrent des actions 
denses et riches en regards critiques. Vi- 
sant à la fois les formalités de la sensu 
alité, l'élaboration d'une poé 
pseudo-domination  (‘’phallocratique”) 
absurde du ‘mâle’ envers la femme, ces 
trois artistes réussissent à faire tourner 
des apparences loufoques et ironiques 
autour d'un pivot dangeureux: la con 
science. 


e et la 


Construit sur trois plans égaux qui sont: 
la danse mythique, la poésie corporelle 
et le rituel quotidien, l'Etoile du Nord 
est une alternance continuelle de plans 
visuels se mouvant et se superposant; 
provocant sans cesse des proliférations 
permutantes constantes et abolissant 
toute continuité de temps. Chaque ac- 
tion est fondé sur l'étude du comporte: 
ment de l'être face à un autre parfois 
contradictoire. C'est ainsi que l'action 
de la femme, qui est une véritable incan 
tation de la danse et du délire mythique, 
provoque chez l'homme (mâle) des ré- 
actions de dominateur implacable, 
Toute son action sera de conquérir cette 
femme par l'emploie de méthodes se 
voulant “viriles”’ (ceintures de cuir qu'il 
fait claquer tout près d'elle, charme cor- 
porel et musculaire etc. ). L'humour 
est à la base de tout, mais à cette hu 
mour répond un ‘’parfait amour” dela 
satire sociale; du’ couple entre autre. 
Couple qui est perçu par ces artistes 
comme le protagoniste double (masculin 
—féminin) d'un monde où le’légendaire 
est évoqué par l'usage d'un environne 
ment d'objets. On y retrouve une peau 
d'ours blanche, des petits paquets de 
pierres, des petites lumières rouges scin 
tillantes, un poignard, des articles de 
camping, des déchets, un néon. Tout 
se joue ici comme si chaque action de. 
vait influencer la marche interne de l'au- 
tre. L'Etoile du Nord est façonné de 
telle manière que le parallélisme qui lie 
les trois discours est un indicateur et ré 
vélateur multidirectionnel lucide et juste 
de plusieurs niveaux de conscience. I 
révèle des actes, des gestes, des vocables 
visuels qui tranchent les uns avec les 
autres. C'est ainsi que le duo ‘“’action- 
nel’ de la femme et de l'homme 
(‘'’mâle‘") est traversé par une autre ac 
tion; celle-là pure quête mystique vers 
la lumière. C'est de la ‘poésie corpor- 
elle“ à l'état de transcendance et vécue 
par l'artiste de façon complète. Vérita 
ble pas de deux entre l'artiste et un né- 
on blanc lumineux cette action tient le 
rôle de médiateur dialectique entre 
l'homme et la femme. I représente tout 
au long de l'Et du Nord le ‘’porte- 
conscience” de l'être humain 


Seul à être nu durant toute l'action, il 
est recouvert de poudre blanche accen 
tuant le cont 
les deux autres vêtus de noir. Une véri 
table symbolique des couleurs s'opère 
alors laissant sentir l'intensité et la den- 
sité conceptuelle et poétique existant 
en chac j'eux. L'homme au néon est 
affrontement entre la conscience 

onscience. Homme et ob)j 
ation: pensée et miroir 
ptique et relativité 
e un vecteur de son, cette ac 
tion “blanche est la véritable étoile de 
l'Etoile du Nord. 

Séns-hétiten WEtbile du/Mord sout être 
considéré comme Un écran translucide 
composé d'une multitude de grains ou 
verts et denses semblable aux trous 
noirs de l'espace 


te qui existe entre lui et 


devien 


rime 


Tellement dense et munie d'une force 
d'attraction qui empêche la lumière de 
s'y échapper, l'Etoile du Nord est une 
dénonciation de la conscience 


Parfait Amour—Close to Life 
mythique et poésie corporelle. 


actions 
suédois. 


parallèles 


par 


trois 


Danse 
Trois 
artistes 
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COSA FAI ADESSO NELLA VITA? 
Que fais-tu maintenant de ta vie? 
photographies et textes 
UGO CASTAGNOTTO-Torino 


L'univers du travail est aussi un univers 
de mots et de l'intellectualisation de la 
vie même. Le problème surgit de la 
photo comme dissociation entre le mo 
ment réel où je suis un sujet photogra 
phié et le temps visuel où les autres ob 
servent la photo. Mon arrêt au bar est 
une invitation implicite au public à se 
joindre à moi. D’avoir incité quelqu'un 
à cesser de travailler pendant qu'il vous 
demande pourquoi vois ne travaillez p: 
semble être déjà yne victoire 
Qu'arriverait-il si tous ce: 1t de tra 
vailler et s'assoyaient au bar? L'art de 
viendrait la vie. Mais celà est impossi 
ble. En effet nous créons l'art pour 
placer d limites à la vie et à l'art 
art 4 ‘e |4 entendue 


mme un pre v lé 


en mt 
DEEE 


RALPH NYKVIST 


Ralph Nykvist vit et travaille comme 
photo-journaliste. 11 dit de son travail: 
“Pour moi, la photographie est une 
façon de parler de mon entourage et de 
moi-même. Selon mon point de vue, la 
photographie est la meilleure façon 
d'enregistrer et de conserver les instants 
Qui passent et qui ne reviennent jamais 
J'ai souvent éprouver ces instants intui 
tivement et c'est peut-être mon sub- 
conscient qui m'a fait appuyer sur le 
déclencheur. Après, dans ma chambre 
noire, j'ai la possibilité de revivre et 
d'analyser ce qui m'a fait réagir spon- 
tanément." {La Suède) 


HAVE IBM 
WILL TRAVEL 


Reasonable Rates 


Tanya Rosenberg 
CP. 187, Succ. €. 
Montréal H2T 3A7 Québec 


Secretarial skills: Typing speed 95 
words a minute in French and English. 
Handles other business machines such as 
MTST, IBM composer, addressograph, 
telex, xerox and a wide variety of coffee 
makers. 14 vyrs. driving experience: 
standard or automatic. 


Work experience: Years of secretarial 
work at: La Conférence des Recteurs 
et des Principaux des Universités du 
Québec: and other academic institu- 
tions. Free lance: scripts, theses, maga- 
zines, and grant applications. 


More experience: Practicing visual and 
performance artist; editor of artists’ 
publication; director of art gallery; and 
waitress. 


Hobbies:  collecting hats and doing 
creative copy for friends. 


“Before therapy, | got upset when peo- 
ple asked me to type for them . . , after 
ail, isn't it much more creative to do 
ot? . . . But now | realize that if à wo- 
man's place is no longer behind the 
stove, it is behind the typewriter. . . In- 
deod, it's all a question of how you look 
at things . . . and as my analyst pointed 
out ! don't just type. { produce creative 
copy. . . And 50, now { am free to pur- 
sue what | do best with enthusissm and 
devotion.” 


L 


Y 
Looking, ïor ‘a\ so, 1,7 well 
organized sesetury in 
Blonde (right) or Brunette (above)? This 
artist with practical skilis/secretary with 
artistic aspirat 
right price. Wi work irregular hours, 
and under interesting conditions. 


ET 
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ULF BERG 


UIf Berg est né à Landskrona en Suède. 
Il a étudié à l'Académie Royale des 
Beaux-Arts Danisch, à Copenhagen et 
expose depuis 1971. 


Depuis trois ans il manipule l'espace 
dans son travail réalisant plusieurs “’ac- 
tions" aussi bien que des tableaux. II 
préfère l'espace réel à la création d'un 
espace illusoire. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
vidéo/action de Sam Schoenbaum et 
Nan Hoover 


Sam Schoenbaum et Nan Hoover sont 
deux artistes de vidéo/action installés à 
Amsterdam qui ont travaillé partout en 
Europe et en Amérique du Nord. Ces 
deux artistes travaillent séparément jus- 
qu'au moment de présenter l'action. Îls 
se consultent mais demeurent indépen- 
dants l'ur-de lautre-cuisqu'ils se consi- 
dèrent-somnie deux lindividuk dont) le 
travail est relié par un événement. Ce 
vidéo/action est constitué d'une part de 
mouvements effectués par Hoover et 
aussi de la lecture d'un texte par 
Schoenbaum. C'est une exploration en- 
tre leurs points d'interaction et au-delà. 


ODETTE OLIVER 


Odette Oliver‘s work has become more 
theatrical in style (not exprevons. Itis 
less ‘pure dance.” Wash Your Hands 
Before You Touch Me, her current 
choreography uses emotional elements 
of the theatrical style she has chosen to 
work in. Ît pares props down to a mini- 
mum and concentrates on the dance 
rather than manipulation of symbols to 
make the statement. Wash Your Hands 
Before You Touch Me is an exploration 
of sensual frustration. The audience has 
a physical empathy with the dancer sti 
mulated by the sensuality of the choreo- 
graphy. Odette Oliver is a choreograph- 
RER living and working in Mont- 
real. 


ANADIAN SHADOW THEATRE 


sud Levi-Strauss perceived the west 
coast of Canada as one of the most exo- 
tic locations in the Global Village. An 
pres re unencumbered by res 
tion space, on the borderline 
\ the North American land mass 
the Ocean, its thin layer of colonial 
sm masks an ancient indigenous heri 
tage of myth and ritual theatre 


In this locale a group of young artists 
conceived the Canadian Shadow Theatre 

a meshing of sculpture, literature, mu 
sic, theatre, radio, film and video. The 
shadows of nd cutout figures are 
project onto translucent screens using 
a variety of light sources including film 
anc de projections The sugoestive 
quality of the shadow screen permits a 
number of ingenious optical effects giv 
ng the production à surreal and ambig 
uous character, (Shades of the ancient 
classical shadow plays of Southeast 
Asia, the early films of Meliés and th 
theatre of the Bauhaus.) 


Since its first performance at Vancou- 
ver‘s Habitat Festival in ‘76 the group 
has performed its work in Vancouver, 
Victoria, San Francisco, Oakland and 
Toronto In the winter of ‘78 the 
group's new work Visa-Vis was perform- 
ed in Toronto, N.Y. and Montréal. The 
piece is designed for international au- 
diences using words and phrases from a 
multilingual vocabulary as basis for its 
text and electronic music composed by 
Martin Bartiett, The group is: Kate 
Craig, Glenn Lewis, Hank Bull, Patrick 
Ready. . . et al. 


SCREAMING STATIC 
vidéo production 
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REINDEER WERK 


presented here by 


artist/punk band lead vocalist 
Terry Ewasiuk 


TERRY EWASIUK photographs harsaif 


in October 1977 REINDEER WEARK, two London-based artists, Tom Puckey and 
Dirk Lorsen held a ten-day Behavioural workshop and à series of performances at 
Véhicule Art in Montréal. The two have been collaborating since September 1975, 
Performing in Europe, Australia, the U.S. and Canada. 


The whole point of making performances is that what happens, happens here and 
now, like behaviour as the basis of actions rather than tired formulae which are left- 
overs from other art forms and which have been dragged in as stop-gaps to deal very 
inefficiently with a subject which is inherently more direct than they could ever be. 


REINDEER WERK first held their “Behaviour Schoo!” for the development of the 
third man, in Toronto, then Montréal and New York, 


The members will be their points of view. The static behavioural charge of the 
members being each other will be the compost in which a body of behavioural oc- 
currence will grow. The members will help develop this static charge of being by 
not necessarily concerning themselves with each other's work. They will exist as 
behavioural catalysts, not functioning as tutors or students but existing as ques- 
tions. Directed questions will not be answered or reflected by them, but people 
will be, 


The members will be expected to be personally responsible, This school will exist 
for ordinary people. Ît is not a school for problems or answers, but for questions. 
Part of the school will be at Véhicule in Montréal, which will obviousiy open and 
close, but the rest of the school will be available all the time. Neither choice nor 
decision will be areas of concern for the school. The centre of rhe school will be 
in the feet of every member.  — Reindeer Werk: Puckey & Larsen, March 14, 1977 


STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE THIRD MAN 


Growth is the functional basis of behaviour. À behaviourally structured organisa- 
tion Will exist as a book whose material composition is time. Behaviour is spirala- 
tic rather than linear. In the beginning man created man. The created man became 
a technological continuum which then fused with the beginning man and created 
the Third Man. Society's lack of understanding of this Third Man makes it project 
its deviance when trying to understand him. is deviance is not necessarily any 
part of the Third Man. It is merely a tool being used for identification purposes. 


The Third Man exists as a spiralatic somersault. The somersault is the essential 
physical basis of behavioural thought. We treat individuals as questions rather than 
as people. An appreciation of Victorian ‘social concern‘ is a block to under- 
standing behaviour. Behaviour operates on the basis of amplified personal re- 
sponsibility. 


Doublethink is a behavioural tool. The tools we have used to evolve our thoughts 
have revolved to, arrived back at us while the plastic sensibilities that revolved 
those tools have acquired the sensibilities of the tools thernselves. The directional 
interchange between the two no longer necessarily exists. The causally effective 
terms of the function of mathematics are no longer the terms that it functions 
“within”. _It can exist ‘without as well. And so it is with the idea of under- 
standing. The Third Man functions “without'‘ the terms of situational causality. 
You people are the police, Always answer the person, not the question. Look 
don't see, touch but don't feel, and there are no “problems, Below your knees 
you are the ground. It is your feet that point to the air you breathe. 


Head based thoughts prove head based thoughts. Foot based thoughts prove foot 
bel ouh and elbovr Wheudht is elbow thought. The tools for thought refined 
hesowise by Your heaG can now exist without its framework. Foot based thought 
can read and write, paint and draw on an equal par to whichever tool it chooses/ 
* chooses it. {t does not play the parent. It plays and equals third man with what- 
ever tools are there. Man “created”’ man, and that man created by the first evolved, 
with man, a third and different man. Behaviour is not concerned with interpersonal 
games as a precondition to communication. — AÆeindeer Werk, March 14, 1977 


THE LAST TEXT: SOME NOTES ON BEHAVIOURALISM 


John says, “The more expedient someone's approach to art, the more the be- 
havioural possibilities of their work become apparent. This expediency opens up 
the working situation and allows for both a greater contextual range and more im- 
mediate communication channels." 


John thinks, ‘A behaviouralist concentrates on spreading the range of his communi- 
cation, trusting that the resulting power will, without conscious direction, commun- 
icate through infection rather than direct action. The being will affect the people 
rather than the doing." 


John says, “Behaviour presents one ‘problem’ which is the first and only ‘problem’. 
The Here and Now cannot present problems which one must overcome. Ît does not 
project into the future or the past.” 


John suggests that, ‘If you think of ‘’reality“ as a series of violent explosions which 
we view through a glass wall of conditioned response, which sometimes breaks 
down, allowing a shattering experience of reality, then the behaviouralist is his own 
glass wall, John thinks he is that bit nearer the “’reality"* than the person who looks 
through the glass in a voyeuristic manner. He thinks that he as a being, is his own 
response system, and simultaneously the recipient of that system. Due to his proxi- 
mity to “reality”, the way his responses happen (necessarily in a different sphere), 
will appear increasingly odd due to the transient nature of behavioural reaction 
systems within that sphere. 


John thinks that, ‘A behaviouralist experiences à wide range of reality, each seg- 
ment being experienced briefly. The briefer each experience, the more he can 
“be.” John, for example, might be attracted to a coloured carpet, but this would 
only result in the physical experience of looking, of straining his eyes, and he would 
not end up by actually seeing the carpet. He says he is interested in the object pri- 
marily as a stimulus to his behaviour, rather than as a system of formalized order, 
John says the behaviouralist is involved with the plasticity of looking rather than 
ne GE stimulus of seeing. Similarly, John is involved with touching rather 
an feeling. 


John says, ‘People try as much as possible to rationalize events using cause and ef- 
fect, after the event. With this summing up they feel that they see the problem in 
its “‘’true’perspective at last. They want to devalue the more behavioural stance 
that they embraced while the event was actually in progress, feeling that although 
this was the stance that plastically dealt with the situation, it was not “true”, They 
want to step behind the glass wall of conditioned response, again to reinforce the 
myth of cause and effect. They are caught up by their own thinking. Like a 
Pavlovian dog, they have been warned off this area of involvement once again, by 
their inability to touch without feeling. They back off fast, rationalizing it. They 
are intrigued by what they “saw.” but because looking is not considered enough, 
they start to ‘’see” and it all goes wrong. They find reassurance in their myth, but 
no steps toward a solution. In their 1984 world of doublethink (see John's post- 
Cr paper over the cracks of the shell they live in instead of diving 
rough." 


John says, ‘’Presuming that we live in a world where doublethink is the norm, we 
can only recognize other ways of thinking if we initially latch onto their double- 
think aspects. But if we can do this and deliberately extend this capability, perhaps 
it will enable us to review conceptual cause and effect mythology." 


John asks, ’Which came first? Doublethink or literacy? | think doublethink. One 
has to accept doublethink as contradictory essence to believe in literacy.” John 
quotes, ‘“’Doubleth begat ideas, which begat literacy, which begat the con- 
cept.” (Rex Fossae) The concept is the pinnacle of this cone of development. It 
is impossible for it to create another so singularily like itself, as it does not have 
the creative thrust left. So there it waits for another of its kind to emerge from an- 
other base, to give it a nudge into a different sphere. Contradictory bases exist, 
like Behaviour, but they have yet to be sharpened."" 


John's Postscript: ‘1 refer to Orwell‘s book 1984, which suggests the idea of 
doublethink. 1 believe that doublethink is the essence of any system of communi- 
cation that relies on association. If life exists on the basis of contradiction, then 
doublethink was the primary conscious product of society. To explore further our 
world of contradiction we must redevelop along the cone of development, allowing 
it to be tilted by our “being”, at a different angle. ” That is what John said. 
—Larsen, May 20, 1976 


Reindeer Werk’s performance in October 1977 at Véhicule Art was an intense twenty minutes 
of the two writhing in a musculer distrophy like fashion, seemingly from an extreme case of 
catatonic schitzophrenis to the point of uncontrollable spastic gestures. With this, they follow- 
ed up by another twenty minutes of interaction with the audience by the means of a barter 
whereby Tom and Dirk attempted to make à series of transactions on the basis of money and 
arbitrary objects. 

Reindeer Werk will come to your home or centre and perform and talk for 200 Pounds per day, 
plus travel costs. Alternatively they will come and stay at your home and talk to you about 
things in general for 25 Pounds per day each, plus travelling expenses. You are welcome 10 
come and stay at their homes in London for 20 Pounds per night per person, where they will 
talk to you about their interests. 
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The following is an excerpt from Ultra Virus’ 


interview with Reindoer Werk the day after 
their performance in Montréal. 


DIRK: Whot 1 think about yesterday is 
that when we were trying to say some 
thing, a lot of the time we ended up by 
sving something which had no rest, lit 
a explanation It was just saying 
something Statements, which in à wey 
re à lot more curious 10 me than literal 


éxplanations. And it's rather like that 
guy who was there last night who talkod 
sbout his intorosts  aftorwards. be 


come up 10 me end started talking and 
he never once finishod off tho subject he 
hod startod. He‘ very hoavily say, this 
is the subject and then it would stop all 
of à sudden, And s0 for à long time 
ho'd moke big statements about what 
kind ot subject it was end than just as 
vou‘d think the explanations and ail 
would come on, it stopped, and he'd go 
onto another subject. 1t was quite inter 
esting because there weren't » series of 
conceptual progressions in it, just flat 
statements Most Of the time What 1 
thought wes interesting was that he kept 
on putting over propositions which he 
never brought to à point. Did he meon 
to make à point? Or was it kind of not 
a point? It was » very plastic experience 
the way he somehow disappoared in 
smoke ot the last minute 


TOM When someone does ask you 
something, whatever you answer does 
not end up answering what they've ask 
ed, you end up answering them as a per 
son 1 mean 1 don't think that they 
want to know exactly what they askod 
they want to know you 


UV: Last night during the performance 
you involved the audience in exchanges. 
ts À the first time that you have bar- 
tered? 


TOM: We've done other bartering. | 
was once fafafaced with hundreds of 
people with their cameras, you know. 
And 1 1 ! had this sort of toy cap and | 
just stood there and and and said | think 
it would be good if if sssomeone came 
up and gave me their camera and then | 
would give them caps 1 said that ! 
thought that they they would be far 
happier with the caps than with the 
camera We've done other things like 
that 


DIRK: 1 think um money is very im 
portant Money comes into all situe 
tions. It's à very strong thing that en 
ables something to happen. And to hap: 
pen foruver because everyone has got to 
get there and it's one thing they've all 
got Everyone's got some money. 
You know, some may have only ten 
cents but theyve got something. And 
its um, it's very curious, it's almost as 
though it touches upon the wishes of 


everyone. You know the wishfulness in 
their l'm rambling my eyes are 
distracting me But um s kind of 


unitÿ wishfuiness; 10 take money as à 
kind of wishful essence which isn't an 
object. 1 mean, if ! had a dollar note | 
would be ‘quite happy to exchange it 
with you and you could give me à dollar 
note and it's, it's just a dollar note. But 
would 1 exchange my shoes for your 
shoes? I therefore is not quite the 
sme kind of object. It's bringing about 
interaction between the difference be 
tween an object object and a money ob 
ject and the kind of power that money 
plays in the power object barter. Be 
cause money doesn't sem 10 me 10 be 
very directly related 10 object berter in 
the world It ssems 10 have another 
kind of power which is a kind of power 
of wishfuiness. 


uv: What do you mean by wishful 
ness? 


DIRK: Weil, if you think ebout money 
poople are very sort of doprossed about 
it or very hopeful about it. That atmost 
sms like the substance of it | can go 
and borrow some money  tomorrow 
which isn't mine. | couldn't go and bor 
row some objects which weren't mine. 
But | could go and borrow some money 
which isn't mine then take it around the 


world. And no one roally foeis ‘God 
he's taken my pound note around the 
world.” — wheroas if 1 took your shoes 
around the world you'd think ‘Well, 


when the Christs he coming back with 
my shoes?’ — | can't return other shoes 
and say l'm sorry but | changed yours 
on the way 


TOM: Yes ! think that barter thing which we 
do straight after we have pertffformed, you 
know, | ffffoo!, while the performance part is 
happening, o.k. we we we we get in in sort of 
quite close contact with the other people who 
are there. 1 don't foel that they just sit there 
and just se what we are doing. | foel that 
that wo are sort of with them asasst that 
time and they are wiwith us at that time, But 
once that's over the temptation is then on 
thoir parts and on our parts to sort of try to 
find out what has hoppened, To try and ask 
well what was that done for? Why did you 
stand up then? Why did you bbbbash your 
head on the floor then? You know, try and 
turn what they've just soon and been with 
into »e whole set of ceccconcepts. That's 
the big temp temptation E think its it's 
it's good 10 try 10 carry on after we've per 
formed with » sort of concrete contact with 
the people who are there, And | believe that 
perhaps the berter thing is à type of concre 
contact from person to ppperson. You know, 
and you don't have to set that out into con: 
coptual thoughts it has its own type of 
thoughts 


DIRK: Well, money. You alreody live in a 
worid which is sa everything in this 
room is decided according to the great idea of 
digits. Right? So all the lines are straight 
There are right angles, there are degrees, there 
are edges. Everything is on the great system 
of digits and everyone knows it. Well, people 
sgree that it's not the only system around 
But we choose to surround ourselves with this 
one and use it as the one system almost by 
which we live. Which we consciously live by 
Well, you know digits alresdy, you know 
they're gonns be around anyway, we don't 
really have to concentrate on them full time 
because they are there. We have to face them 
oli the time. Um it seems like a great chance 
not 10 have 10. Perhaps that's the whole ex 
perience, That's why 1 think’it's interesting 
to talk to people and make statements with 
out any straight rationales. Because the state 
ments thernsolves by nature are à recognition 
of digits. They also avoid some of the con 
ceptual areas that rationsles cover. Apperent 
ty now in mathematics they realize that digits 
get the wrong answers. Wheress by, you 
know, doing things the ‘wrong’ way, just by 
not using the besis of digits they can get the 
right answers. They can get the right kind of 
answer in plastic terms Oncx 
prove that this was an acceptable thing to do 
then you could recognize black holes. Black 
holes managed to prove an acceptance of the 
contradiction of terms they're having to use 
now, And they became à totally necessary 
part of a kind of ides of space that we had 
So you had to prove that there were walls 
being created all the time. But they are just 
part of the whole thing They‘re not the 
main thing just because they emerged very 
strongly because they were a great system of 
survival for producing tools 10 hunt and kill 
end stuff. Um, it doesn't have to make them 
the.ides of ideas and specific objects. 1f you 
work out literally what it means then it's al: 
most like putting up a brick wall 


vou could 


TOM: you can bring this down 10 a vuvery 
conconcrete example. And and that is: if 
You wwwere about say 10 go 10 bbed with 
with someone and you got ininto bbed with 
them but you didn't touch them you sssud- 
denly 9990 and get your camera and you 
sssstart photographing. They would think— 
god what'sss — Why is tttthat thought of, | 
mean why is the person with a camers then 
thought of asssss an absolute nut Case but 
perhaps with their camers any other time it is 
not thought to be funny 


DIRK: ‘Well, supposing you went 10 bed with 
someons and you started taking photographs. 
1 mean um um really why Not? It's s0 enter 
taining. Imagine a fetish magazine starting up 
you know, Camera Fucks or something like 
that. In the Prediction there's a section on 
sex about this person who's sexuslly attracted 
ta paper, railings, plants, dead bodies, bits of 
wood and human beings, cats, dogs, you 
know, sx magazines are in à way specializing 
in lines very like that. They're being totally 
conceptual about an area which | see has very 
much to do with behaviour. But they kind of 
conceptualize their behaviour in a kind of 
what's called porverted way. But in fact, you 
sy why the fuck not have camera sex you 
know. 1! méan let us make our littie fortune. 
One could make a fortune from it, none of 
this soft Polish porn art, you know, a straight 
Camera sex mag. There's a magazine called 
Wet, now. It's an American magazine, and it's 
just about being wet. And it's a fotish mage 
zine you know. No doubt someone would 
soy — oh, Wet's obscone, Wet's bad for you 
Wet's totally degenerate, But if one just re- 
flocted, their whole idea of sex specifics 
would break down and then the whole idea 
of subjects, you know history, music would 
slt bresk down. When you start thinking in 
concepts it becomes a lot woolier. You can't 
become so conceptual, It's like conceptual 
overkill, It becomes less concoptual because 
it becomes 50 conceptual 


UV: Would you say you are catalysts pro- 
voking kinds of behaviour? 


TOM: Ok. bbbut once yyou you've said 
thththet then the opposite works 100, In 
that they ore the catalysts for us t00, And 
once you start thinking that way you don't 
stop and you could well say that the per 
son sitting there, that the person sitting op- 
posite them or next 10 thém is as much à 
Catalyst as as »s the person 


DIAK: if they realize that, then they've re- 
olized the catalyst capabilities, Then they 
were the catalysts, you could say, to them 
soives. Because they could realize that from 
their own perception of their environment 
Therefore it ssems to be much simpler if you 
bring it down 10 self, Becouse no one is any 
longer doing anything fer someone, they're 
just doing it at the same time as someone vise, 
Um participation is with someone and with 
someone you have to start stopping them 
from doing things if you're doing things with 
them. it's much better if they could just al 
low themselves to do whatever they wanted 
to do, just where they were. Then if some 
thing starts them thinking of things then they 
can do them where they are. They think of 
things where they are and get on with them 
where they ere, | always find it very odd 
when people think they ought to come up to 
the centre and do something. | always think 
that's really woird bocause then thon force me 
into a situstion or thamsaives really. l'm not 
interested in doing anything with them, but 
only at the same time, If they want to do 
something at the same time, well that's their 
business and they're responsible for it. Per: 
haps the only way 1! think someone would be 
able to do that is if they did it at the same 
time and didn't think of doing it with us. | 
think the thing is people stimulate themselves 
really. They stimulate themsoives as much as 
they themsælves as an individual can be stimu 
latod, Or they allow themselves to stimulate 
themsolves. Um the structure of the worid we 
live in and the structure of the presentation of 
putting something in à specific place and 
time, s0 people going by a whole set of con 
ceptusl rules can meet, is going to and does 
present them with the ides that they are 
there, to begin with. It's the same kind of 
thing. Different feelings of stimulation 


TOM: Compared to other ttitypes of art 
which have hhappened in the past or are hap- 
pening now, for the first time you can be 
faced with someone, À person, um as against 
being fffaced with um you know, à screen or 
a ssset of colours or sounds. 


DIRK: Or a set of tools. 


TOM: Yes, à ssset of tools. You're faced 
with someone no has, you know, is pppra 
bably as vvulnerable as you are, | think that 
that's why pppeople say when yyyyou you've 
just done something powerful and extremely 
um sort of strong, you know — now why then 
get up and talk? Bbbbbut but they face you 
as a ppperson and they face you as a sort of 
piece of art 100. And 1 think it's much more 
vital now that the other thing hhappens that 
simply à person or or péople face one an 
other. 1 think that oooone of the best aspects 
of s0-called pppp you know punk rock is that 
certainty for ages and ages it was à thing peor 
ple came 10 se and hear and sort of be with 
but they they didn't get taken anywhere. 
They're there all the time, For instance you 
90 to punk rock and there's a dance called the 
spastic, right? AND SPASTIC IS TOTAL 
H's not to do with music, It's to do with 
everyone being there and doing the spostic 
And the spastic is rather like our perform- 
ances, which is quite amusing really. 1t could 
be to do with the music, but it's not 10 do 
with the music, They're all doing it but that's 
not dancing. 1 mean the pogo is not dance, 
it's like physical education as entertainment. 
And there are ‘drogoes’, you know, the word 
in Sweden for à totally, ! don't know, shot 
out mind with drugs and drink. Abbsah, à 
Sweddish group, they are veryslick and snob 
now (the Eton's of music) anyway the two 
guvs from Abbah used to belong to a group 
called the Hepstars. The Hepstars were like 
the Swedish Rolling Stones, Very little local 
people really and um anyway they were phen: 
omensl drogoes apparentiy. And from being 
drogoes’ drogoes they turned into Abbah, 1f 
you're a drogo, well it's # very good thing 
Um, l'm going to try 10 get back to the track 
now, But that's the humorous thing you see, 
it's like flobbing on someone if you think 
they're great. And 50 at concerts the groups 
get flobbed cause they're thought grest. 


UV: Why spitting or flobbing? 


TOM: Punk bands which come over to the 
English punk rrrock scene from the States, 
1 feel, want to take people somewhere, 10 
toke them somewhere else. And you know 
they're all up on stoge playing to take these 
people somewhere and all the people can do is 
sit there and just spit at them, you know. 
And and they're taken back 10 present time. 


UV: So what's going down is a confrontation 
that is à total sanse of the present? 


TOM: Well, ! think 90. 


DIRK: Yes, because it's like um if you tell a 
band they're playing better now than they did 
before they'd get angry. You know, they 
would be very insulte because it would be 
ke talking about what they think is rubbish 
You know. Because they call music-folk mu- 
sic, and it is. it's out of country folk dancing. 
It's all to do with that whole tradition. What 
they are doing isn't music. “Folk music”, 
that's quite precise in terms of the drogo 
world talking about it or doing it. Because 
they can't bass guitar for nuts but they still 
pley and it's that fact of how convincingly 
they feit while doing it that matters. 


UV: And precision comes out of projecting 


DIRK: They say that that's the too! which 
can come through. But it doesn't come out of 
that. You see 1 think the punk rock music 
business is latching on 10 the rejection side of 
it which îs very marketable and you can iden- 
tity it. À lot of thosæ guys, lots of little 
groups start up thinking — oh, well reject 
Because they went about reéjecting, they were 
just building something else, which they al- 
ready did anyway. You know with things like 
music are you listening to the music or are 
vou listening to your feelings about & certain 
music. The non-identification between songs 
thet goes on in mussk is very strong you 
know. The same in punk rock. Because it's 
minimal differentiation signs in terms of con- 
ceptual identification of a nice, large, variable 
lyric or whatever. So something else is 
forced. It's like creating a vacuum if you like. 
So you are forced into feeling something als 
about it all. 


TOM: Yes, ! feel that um if pppperformance 
art starts to think it can take people some- 
where other than where ttthey are aaat at that 
time then it rather ceases to bbbecome, not 10 
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“1 remember one particular evening very 
| * well. We found ourselves going round 
to his place. So far the story just hadn't 
| made sense but now hopefully things 
might become a little clearer. After 
being led up endless flights of stairs we 
were ushered into a tiny room, and once 
there we were promptly left by our 
host. As there seemed to be no obvious 
focus of attention and only one seat we 
embarrassedly shuffled around and 
eventually arranged ourselves one to 
each wall. Our host returned and occu- 
pied the seat. Not the most forthcom- 
ing of individuals, we spent the next 
half hour explaining to each other why 
we were there whilst he sat playing with 
a pair of gloves. Eventually out of sheer 
exhaustion our nervous soliloquies fiz- 
zled out and we realised that even a 
polite recognition of our presence was 
too much to ask for. Somehow the 
gloves demanded an audience and in the 
charged atmosphere which now filled 
the room we glared at the fidgeting 
hands. At first | felt uneasy that | was 
allowing myself to be distracted 50 
easily, but soon | was completely mes- 
merised by the playful fingers before 
me. Then with one sudden shocking 
movement he stood boit upright and 
made some redundant gesture. The 
tableau which we had created collapsed. 
The object which had held our interest 
had already become a dusty prop. The 
gloves like ourselves had returned to 
their pedestrian existence. However | 
remember walking home that evening 
feeling that things were so much more 
simple than | had ever imagined.” 


T.V. FOR THE BLIND 


",.. L'on ne croit pas à l'art bourgeois . . 
à l'art international . . . — DENIS RACINE 


Une conversation entre DENIS RACINE de la 
Galerie Médis, Montréal et son frère BENOIT 
RACINE. (Montréal, mai 1978). 


L'objet de certe entrevue est de faire découv- 
rir au lecteur l'évolution d'une galerie parat- 
lèle subventionnée depuis sa création en 1971 
Jusqu'à nos jours par le biais (forcément) de 
l'expérience d'un de ses directeurs, Denis 
Racine, 


MEDIA, depuis septembre 1975, est située à 
970 est, rue Rachel, Montréal, dans un quar- 
tier où l'on trouve, bien sûr, galeries, ateliers, 


asistéssociaux, artistes. 
pourquoi Média est devenu le lieu d'un re- 
wroupement de producteurs pour qui l'art n'a 
de sans que dans la mesure où il réfléchit sur 
ss portée sociale et politique. Chaque exposi- 
tion y donne lieu à une rencontre entre le 
public et l'artiste qui prend la forme d'un dé- 
bat, En plus des arts visuels, Média répartit sa 
programmation dans les domaines du cinéma, 
du théétre et du vidéo. Média, c'est aussi 
Médiaservices. L'équipement audiovisuel #t 
le local sont mis à la disposition du milieu 
artistique montréalais, C'est aussi le journal 
Média, publié depuis mars 1977 et distribué 


Média est actuellement en panne faute de 
financement 


La Galerie Média: Une expérience de galerie 
Parallèle à Montréal 


Benoît: Denis Racine, qui êtes-vous? 


Denis: Je suis votre frère à tous, 
Cuülièrement ton frère à toi 


et porti- 


Benoñt: Mais encore? 


Denis: Je suis scrétaire-trésorier de la cor 
poration Média Gravures et Multiples Inc. 
Lucette Bouchard, elle, est présidente du Con- 
sil d'edministration. À nous deux, nous for- 
mons ls “direction de Média. 11 faudrait aus- 
si mentionner Marie-Madeleine Raoult qui est 
officietlement vice-présidente da la corpora- 
tion, sur papier séulemant, puisqu'elle à cessé 
de participer aux opérations depuis 1974 . . , 
Benolt: Est-ce la fondatrice de Média? 
Denis: Non. Une des premières travailleuses 
sæulement. La fondatrice de Média est Lise 
Bissonnette, qui s'occupe aujourd'hui d'une 
galerie de gravures à Saint-lean-Iberville, et 
qui avait-fondé Média comme.centra de dif- 
fusiot-d{rgrüvurià Québécoises’ah 1971) avec 
un groupe de graveurs montréalais. Média à 
por la suite profité, vers 1972, de la création 
du programme d'aide aux galeries du Conseil 
des Arts du Canada, pour s’incorporer en 50 
ciété à but non-lucratif et faire une demande 
de subvention au Conseil dans le cadre de ce 
même programrrut. 


+ à la notion d'artiste, à la notion de création . . . 


Benoît: Qu'était Média à l'époque de ls de: 
mande de subvention? 


Denis: Média avait pour but la diffusion des 
oeuvres des membres de ls corporation, tous 
dés graveurs, pour leur permettre de vivre de 
leur gravure, Mais Média n's jamais été un 
véritable comptoir commercial, menée qu'elle 
était per des artistes, des gens du milieu des 
arts et non per des connaisseurs du marché ou 
des diplômés de marketing 


BenoR: Est-ce qu'à l'époque Média avait le 
choix entre la subvention du Conseil des Arts 
et une autre source de revenus? 


Denis: Non. Même que le Conseil des Arts, 
détenant un certain monopole par sa puis- 
sance financière de subventions, était en me- 
sure de contrôler les types de développement 
qu'il voulait bien, Lorsque le Conseil des Arts 
» créé ce programme d'aide aux galeries paral- 
tôles; il existait déjà quelques regroupements 
d'artistes autour de galeries dites “parallèles”, 
comme Média, autant au Canada qu'eux 
Etats-Unis, mais ce/n'était rien comparative- 
ment ou foisonnement de galeries Qui à suivi 
l'annonce de la création de ce programme, La 
même chosé est vraie de la situation améri- 
Caine. il existe pout-être soixante galeries 
parallèles en opération aux U.S.A. actuelle- 
ment suite à un programme semblable du 
National Endowment for the Arts institué à la 
même époque, le National Endowment étant 
un organisme remplisssnt sensiblement le 
méme rôle que le Conseil des Arts dans là con- 
texte américain. 


BenoR: Avec cette différence de contexte 
que le marché commercial des arts aux U.S.A. 
est infiniment mieux développé qu'ici? 


Denis: Et dix fois plus vigoureux . 
exactement! 


Benon: À titre documentaire, de quel ordre 
ont été les montants des subventions annuët- 
les accordées à Média depuis le début pêr le 
Conseil des Arts du Canada? 


Denis: Approximativement: _$15,000 en 
1974; $18,000 on 1975; $25,000 en 1976: 
$30,000 en 1977; at $25,000 en 1978, A 
l'époque, au Québec, les politiques officielles 
d'encouragement de diffusion commerciale de 
la gravure, entre autres domaines, étaient aussi 
faibles que les budgets qu'on y consacrait 
Donc nécessité absolue d'avoir recours au ni- 
vesu fédéral pour ca qu'on voulait faire avec 
Média 


Benoit: C'est-à-dire? 


Denis: À l'époque de mon arrivée à Môdia— 
été 1975 — c'était toujours, officiellement, la 
diffusion de la gravure québécoise, Mais il 
s'est amorcé justement à ce moment un chan- 
gement d'orientation de la galerie qui ne s'oc- 
Cupait d'ailleurs plus que de gravures, mais 
aussi des autres arts visuels méconnus et non 
encore diffusés, en peinture, sculpture, envi- 
ronnements, actions etc. Notré mandat en de- 
venait plus vague mais s'inscrivait toujours 
très bien dans le programme d'aide aux gale- 
ries parallèles. 


Benoît: Comment le Conseil des Arts définis- 
soit-il la notion de galerie parallèle? 


Denis: "Parallèle", c'est ce qui s'oppose aux 
grosses institutions officielles dinosauriennes 
telles le Musée des Beaux-Arts, le Musée d'Art 
Contemporain, la Banque d'Oeuvres gouverne- 
mentale, la Art Gallery of Ontario. C'est ce 
qui circule dans des réseaux qui ne peuvent ni 
rejoindre les gros réseaux officiels. Autre- 
ment dit un raffinement de la notion 
d' “underground”, officialisée par un système 
de subventions. Dans les faits, ces galeries ou 
réseaux “parallèles” servent souvent dé 
marche-pled à des artistes peu connus vers des 
institutions plus prestigieuses. . 


Benon: C'était le cas dé Média avant le chan- 


coment d'orientation dont tu pariais tout à 
l'heure? 


Denis: Oui. Le changement d'orientation 
en question s'est fait très progressivement à 
partir des idées du groupe de collaborateurs 
d'été 1975, soit Lucette Bouchard, Maud 
Céré et moi-même, Le problème le plus im- 
médiat à l’époque, outre un déménagement 
qui a déplacé Média à flot financièrement 
(pour payer loyer et salaires des employés) on 
ayent recours à un expédient efficace, mais 
qui n'avait malheureusement rien à voir avec 
les activités habituelles d'une (ne d'art, on 
l'occurence un Projet d'initiative Locale 
(fédéral) qui consitait à opérer un atelier de 
bricolage pour enfants d'âge pré-scolaire, . . 
Ayant paré au plus pressé, question survie, 
nous avons pu revenir à ce changement d'ori- 
entation qui devait prendre de plus en plus la 
voie d'une interrogation critique de notre 
port du milieu des arts en général, d'une con- 
tostation du milieu des arts événtuelloment. 
Le grand changement à mis près d’un an à 
s'opérer dans nos têtes, à Lucatte et moi tout 
d'abord. || s'est produi ns le vacuum créé 
par le déménagement, la lite financière, le 
projet P.LL etc... 


Benon: Qui exposiez-vous à cette époque? 


Denis: Parmi les plus représentatifs: Andrée 
Pogé et son environnement sur le thème de 
1 “Automne”, le groupe Bonbon, deux mani: 
festations vaguement dadaistes. Aussi: l'ex- 
position conjointe de Yvon Cozic, sculpteur 
montréalais à la production Moureuse et pro- 
metteuse, et d'lan Carharris, lorontois ayant 
déjè représenté le Canuds à l'étranger lors 
d'une Biennale. 


Benoñ: Pourquoi des artistes conceptuels? 


Denis: Parce qu'à l'époque celà s'imposait, 
c'était stimulant à organiser. C'étaient aussi 
les débuts de nos Débets-rencontres entre le 
public et l'actiste, débats qui se sont perpétués 
À choque exposition de Médias depuis ce jour. 
C'est-à-dire, une rencontre entre l'artiste ot le 
public tenue habituellement deux semaines 
après le début de l'exposition de l'artiste, 
quand le public a eu l'occasion de se rendre 
compte de ce que fait l'artiste. C'est une dis- 
Cussion sur où que fait l'artiste, sur le pour- 
quoi de son action, sur les réactions du public- 
consommateur d'art C'est donc une verbali- 
sation du non-dit artistique. Col » débuté 
officiellement lors de l'exposition “Sur 
Papier’, en janvier 1976, qui regroupait neuf 
artistes qui justemeñt s'éloignaient de la ora- 
vure (leur point de départ à tous) pour tendre 
vers une peinture plasticienne: on y: trouvait 
des peintures et des monotypes, 


Benoñ: Qui icipait à ces débats-rencon- 
tres depuis le début. 


Denis: Les artistes et les gens que ces artistes 
attiraient, en fin de compte les gens qui s'in- 
téressalent à la Galerie Médis, c'est-ë-dire les 
étudiants en Arts Plastiques de l'Université du 
Québec à Montréal ot d'autres jeunes artistes 
québécois en début de carrière, lé plus sou- 
vent Montréalais sauf dans le cos d'expositions 
d'artistes d'autres Villes comme Québec. 


Benoît: Pourquoi avez-vous institué le débat- 
rencontre à Média? 


Denis: Parce que nous étions intéressés à 
travailler avec des artistes dont la pratique 
témoignait de certaines préoccupations soci- 
ales et politiques, cæ qu'on ne peut pas dire, 
en toute honnêteté des artistes sus-nommés, 
et que nous voyions la verbelisation du non- 
dit artistique, l'expression des participants 
aux débats, comme la porte d'entrée vers cès 
préoccupations, pour l'artiste, le public et 
pour nous-mêmes. 


Benoñ: Est-ce que les artistes partagesient 
vos opinions sur la nécessité du débat- 
réncontre? 


Denis: Au début, non, Îls le faisaient 4 jour 
corps défendant et c'était souvent assez diffi- 
cile. Les artistes étaient très mal disposés à 
s'exprimer — c'est très paradoxal — et à s'ex- 
poser au quéstionnement du public, à tenir un 
discours sur leur propre production, Calà ve: 
nait du fait de la définition traditionnalle de 
l'artiste en tant qu'individu dont la produc 
tion est le prolongement de son moi, et pour 
qui perler de son art équivaut à parler de 
choses très intimes. C'est la notion très ré: 
pandué d'oeuvre d'art qui parle d'elle-même, 
qu'on contemple sans discussion. C'était é. 
videmment mon rôle en tant qu'organisateur: 
participant de ces débats de contester cès 
notions. 


Benoñ:" Crois-tu que l'expérience ait marqué 
certains artistes qui y ont participé? 


Denis: Cela a créé surtout un certain malaise. 
Les débats-rencontres ont eu toute leur effi- 
cacité à partir du moment où Média exposa 
des artistes qui tenaient un discours sur leur 
production et pour qui la réflexion théorique 
était aussi importante que les objets, Cela a 
été des artistes progressistes. Cels s commencé 
avec le groupe Actes, en mai 1976, qui prati- 
quait la peinture à des fins militantes en fai- 
sant uné analyse marxiste de la société. Actes 
voulait intervenir dans le champ de l'art, Îls 
nous ont approchés. La décision de tenir leur 
exposition chez nous entraîne même la dé- 
mission d'une partie du comité d'orlentation 
de la galerie, un groupe d'artistes qu'on doit 
qualifier de formalistes par rapport aux artis- 
tes de Actes qui sont progressistes. 


Benoît: Ce n'était pas seulement une ques- 
tion d'étiquettes, c'était eussi l'orientation 
Qué tu souhaitais pour la galerie Média? 


Denis: Oui, c'était offoctivement le genre 
d'animation que je souhaitais voir se passer à 
Média, interrogation publique sur le thè- 
me de l'art et de la politique, une possibilité 
aussi d'intervention politique par l'art . . . Le 
groupe Actes contestait lé mode de produc- 
tion capitaliste dans son ensemble et contes- 
toit oussi les pratiques artistiques dominantes 
des sociétés capitalistes, Le groupe était tout 
jeune à cette époque et surtout composé d'é- 
crivains plutôt que de peintres, et pour qui 
les arts visuels étaient le prolongement de 
l'écriture, Ils ne prétendaient pas au statut de 
peintres professionnels vivant de leur art, ce 
Qui leur donnait une distanciation par rapport 
aux problèmes corporstistes des artistes pro- 
prement dits. 


Benoñt: Est-ce qu'il s'est produit des charige- 
ments de structures à Média suite à cette con- 
crétisation relative de vos aspirations? 


Denis: Celà a pris quelques mois à se faire 
mais lorsqu'un nombre suffisant d'artistes 
progressistes s'est manifesté, Lucette Bou- 
Chad et moi-même, qui étions seuls à ce 
moment-là à s'occuper de la galerie, avons 
tenu à contacter des représentants dé ces 
groupes pour qu'ils deviennent membres du 
conseil d'administration, étant donné leur 
valeur de représentativité des groupes que 
nous considérions intéressants, Ce qu'ils re- 
fusèrent à cause de la contradiction qu'ils vo- 
vaient entre leur position d'artistes progres- 
sistes et le fait d'occuper un poste d'admini- 
stration d'une galerie qu'ils considéraient 
bourgeoise, subventionnée par le Conseil des 
Arts, un organisme voué principalement à la 
promotion d'un art contemporain qu'ils con- 
testaient en tant que matérislisation de l'idéo- 
logie bourgeoise, Ils ont par contre accepté 
de faire partie d'un comité d'orientation où ils 
joueraient un rôle d'encadrement idéologique, 
à titre expérimental. Média était quand même 
Pour eux, jeuries artistes se mettent à la prati- 
que de la peinture, un lieu de diffusion accep- 
table en plus d'être un lieu de débats publics 
favorisant Lune cértaine critique. Leur pre- 
mière exposition & d'ailleurs donné lieu à la 
production d'un texte de 40 pages, intitulé 
"Le corps de la peinture où ils exposaient la 
pertinence pour eux de travailler à la fois sur 
les plans théorique, militant et expérimental, 
leur production picturale correspondant à une 
facette de ce plan expérimental, 


Benoit: À quelle date s'est formé ce comité 
d'orientation? 


Denis: En décembre 1976. A partir de cette 
date les débats-rencontrés ont été suivis par 
une clientèle mixte, la clientète habituelle de 
Médis, étudiants et artistes, en plus d'une 
nouvelle clientèle du même milieu mais qui 
ténait un discours marxiste sur les pratiques 
artistiques. 


Benoît: Peux-tu évaluer l'originalité ou l'in- 
novation de cette orientation dans le contexte 
montréalais actuel où d'alors (on ne remonte 
pes si loin en arrière)? 


Denis: Ce n'était certainement pas innovateur 
d'un point de vue historique. On peut faire 
remonter le tout à ‘’Refus global”, Québec- 
Underground, à Fusion des Arts, à l'Opération 
Déclic, aux Etats Généraux de la Culture. 


Benoît: À Corridart 


Denis: C'était avant Corridart . . . Nous éti- 
ons quand même la sœule place à Montréal où 
1 se tenait un discours, un débat sur l'art et 
où, en plus, une tendance progressiste se des 
sinait. Dans ce contexte, Média s'est princi 
palement manifesté en mars et avril 1977 par 
un événement qui s'est appolé ‘idéologie 
nationaliste et gravure québécoise", qui était 
une exposition de gravures québécoises. C'é- 
tait quelque trois mois après l'euphorie ini- 
tiale entourant la victoire du Parti Québécois 
du 15 novembre 1976, dans le milieu artisti- 
que en particulier, Cette euphorie & amené 
une suggestion de Francine Couture, membre 
du groupe Etcetersa et du conseil d'orianta- 
tion, de faire une exposition questionnant la 
production de gravure québécoise sous l'angle 
de l'idéologie nationaliste, 11 s'agissait de se 
domander si la gravure québécoise parlai 
vraiment du Québec et de quelle façon, C' 
tit aussi l'occasion d'analyser le rôle de | 
nationaliste dans le maintien du 
production capitaliste, Cette exposi- 
tion fut assortie de deux débats principaux; 
l'un portait sur l'idéologie nationaliste en art 
et posait la question, par exemple: est-ce que 
le Conseil des Arts du Canada, institution cul- 
turelle créée pour donner une légitimité cul- 
turelle à un marché économique qui s'appelle 
le Canoda, ne sera pas remplecé, après la s6- 
paration éventuelle du Québec, par un Con- 
sil des Arts du Québec créé pour donner sa 
légitimité culturelle à un marché économique 
nouveau, le Québec libre, contrôlé par une 
bourgeoisie québécoise, pour faire change- 
ment des bourgeoisies canadienne et améri- 
Caine? L'autre débat portait sur la situation 
de ls gravure au Québec, où l'on se dernandait 
pourquoi les graveurs, êtres humains aux 
prises avec les mêmes problèmes existentiols 
que tous les Québécois, choisissaient de trans- 
mettre dans leurs oeuvres une imagerie d'Ep 
nal noutre et pittoresque de paysiges ennei- 
gés, ou une imagerie “pop”, surréaliste ou ex- 
pressionniste-obstraite empruntée de la pein- 
ture, elle-même dépendante et conditionnée 
par un certain marché . . , enfin, où l'on po- 
sit la question du réalisme, 


Benoñt: D'autres manifestations importantes 
depuis? 


Denis: Des événements comme le retour du 
groupe Actes en mai 1977, l'exposition des 
pancartes de grèves d'Albert Waïlot, une ex- 
position d'art et d'artisanat des gens du quar- 
tier (la paroisse St-Jean-Baptiste de Mont- 
réal), un événement intitulé “Médias Manu- 
facturing & Company", fabriqué por le groupe 
progressiste L'Atelier Ahmerst qui reprodu 
sit l’environnement d'une usine de textiles, 
svec effets sonsores et bannières proclamant 
que la neutralité en art est une illusion 


Benoît: Comment situerais-tu Média au- 
jourd'hui, en mai 1978, dans son évolution 
progressiste? 


Denis: En regardant en arrière, comme il faut 
toujours faire, on doit conclure que toutes les 
forces progressistes du milieu artistique en- 
vironnant sæ sont exprimées au moins à deux 
reprises par l'intermédiaire de Média, et que 
le débat général à mené tout le monde a pen- 
sr que les interventions intéressantes et les 
pratiques à développer devaient se faire en de- 
hors/duimilieu du l'art inistitutiohrislisé: en de- 
hors das galeries, "an conjon<::0n Ct-en colla- 
boration avec des travailleurs impliqués dans 
des luttes concrètes à un niveau ou l'autre de 
l'activité humaine. 


Benoît: Où cette conclusion mène-t-elle 
Médis, galerie subventionnée par une insti- 
tution fédérale? 


LUCETTE BOUCHARD assiste à un débat-rencontre à Média lors d'une manifestation du groupe ACTES. 


Denis: Celà place Média devant le fait de sa 
propre inutilité. Je suis convaincu que Média 
# joué un rôle historique important de sensi 
bilisation et de regroupement des forces pro: 
orossistes dans le milieu des arts, à Montréal 
et pour le Québec, et que maintenant Média 
ne peut être qu'un endroit où il se fait des 
roditos, quitte à rojoindre plus de monde jus- 
qu'à un point de saturation difficile à établir 
précisément. Le seul avenir qu'il peut y avoir 
pour une galerie progressiste, selon moi, est de 
lo transformer en un endroit où l'on rapporte 
visuellement des interventions qui se seraient 
produites ailleurs, dans la vraie vie, Et ça, je 
doute que ça puisse jamais correspondre à la 
définition du Conseil des Arts de ce qu'est 
une galerie paralldle. Parce que tout ça sup: 
pose que l'on ne croit pas à l'art bourgeois, 
que l'on ne croit pas à la notion d'artiste, à la 
notion de création, que l'on ne croit pes à 
l'art international, que l'on ne croit pas aux 
performances, que l'on ne croit pas à la pro- 
motion de la carrière des producteurs en arts 
visuels mais que l’on croit plutôt à la perti- 
nence et à l'efficacité des interventions poli- 
tiques par le biais des pratiques artistiques. 


Benoît: Comment concçoistu l'avenir im- 
médiat de la galerie Média? 


Denis: Média va maintenant tendre à devenir 
un atelier de production de documents audio. 
visuels où des artistes progressistes, des techni- 
ciens et des ressources de toutes sortes seront 
mis à la disposition de groupes populaires 
&yant des besoins d'instruments de communi- 
cation. Autrement dit: une mise en pratique 
de tout ce qui s'est débattu pendant deux ans 
à Médis, au cours des débats-rencontres. Les 
srvices pourraient s'adresser, par exemple, à 
un groupe de citoyens qui prépare un projet 
de contre-publicité dans le cas de la pollution 
d'une rivière environnante, ne connaissant 
rien aux techniques audio-visuelles et pouvant 
avoir besoin d'affiches, de techniciens-vidéo, 
d'équipement, de conseillers en communica 
tion 


BenoR: Donc un lieu de rencontre des causes 
populaires ayant besoin d'expertise artistique 
et des artistes qui peuvent ls leur fournir? 


Oui, à condition que l'on comprenne 
dans le sens très précis de travailleur 
comme un autre, possédant une compétence 
particulière, et qui émploie cette compétence 
en tenant compte de toutes ses dimensions 
politiques parce qu'un producteur d'art prend 
toujours position dans le choix de sa façon de 
produire. 


Benoît: Et c'est pour quand ce nouveau 
Média? 


Denis: 1979. 


Benoft: Maintenant qu'on connaît le cheri. 
nement qu'a suivi Média de galerie parallèle à 
oalerie et éventuellement atelier de produc- 
tion progressiste, peut-être pourrais-tu expli- 
quer brièvement le cheminement personnel 
qui fait de toi un directeur de galerie. Tu é: 
tais avocat auparavant? 


Denis: Oui. Mais ça n'a pas été l'expérience 
déterminante pour moi. Moins en tout cas 
que d'avoir été infirmier dans une clinique 
psychiatrique, en France, en 1973 ot 1974, 
J'étais devenu avocat par hasord, après tout. 
J'ai quand même été consulté au début par 
Média en tant qu'avocat. Je me suis intéressé 
à mon client. J'ai saisi l'occasion d'y travailler 
lorsqu'elle s'est présentée. 


Benoît: Quel bagage apportais-tu avec toi? 


Denis: Une certaine facilité à rédiger des de- 
mendes de subventions, C'était déjà beau- 
coup. J'avais aussi une grande curiosité vis-à- 
vis le milieu des arts en tant que bloc ins 
tutionnel, Pour moi, ce milieu-là ressemblait 
besucoup à un asile où les artistes étaient 
traités commé des psychosés por le cadre in- 
stitutionnel 


Benoît: Pourquoi insistes-tu tant sur l'aspect 
institutionnel du milieu des arts? 


Denis: Parce qu'avant tout c'est de ça qu'il 
s'agit. Les idéologies sont véhiculées par des 
institutions et non des individus. Les institu 
tions qûi supportent l'idéologie artistique sont 
le Conseil des Arts, les Musées, les réseaux de 
subventions, les écoles, le réseau des galeries 
d'art, et tout çs est relié au marché de l'art 
international qui est une force financière 
comme n'importe quel marché. . . 


Benol: Et ton rôle à toi dans le réseau des 
galeries d'art? 


Denis: Mon but, au moment où je me suis 
joint à Média, était de découvrir des moyens 
d'intervenir politiquement dans le champ eul- 
turel. On se situait au Québec, après les évé- 
nements d'octobre 1970, après deux ou trois 
vagues de F.L.O., avant le 15 novembre 1976. 
Il s'agissait d'intervenir efficacement et la vio- 
lence avait fait son temps. 


_—_ 
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A SUBTLE SHADE OF VIOLETS 
CLIVE ROBERTSON 


Shooting script for 
À SUBTLE SHADE OF VIOLETS 


(as this is not the editing script scene numbers are not 
in their final order, Much of the final voiceover dialogue 
and other soundtracks are not in this script and thereis 
no indication of time lengths) 


Sc.1 Opening helicopter shots of city, circling, zooming into 
buildings including the hotel where the main character 
lives. Moves away from downtown and follows car until 
magnetic sign on car door can read: THE NEWS 
(Credits over Sc's 1 & 2) 


Sc.2 Inside car, man is dressed in three-piece suit listening to 
radio news 


Sc.3 Man appear from shadows of car parkade, walks across 
patio opens rear door parkade entrance to hotel. 

ScA Long shot zooming into front of hotel (taken from 
building opposite on sixth floor) 

Sc.5 Man on room-balconey overlooking street, pulls back 
and follows man valking back into room. 


VOICEOVER 1 (beginning Sc. 3. Ends Sc. 5) 

“William Oswald is 25, a TV newsreader presently work- 
ing on weekend assignments. His workload is light and 
consequently Oswald spends most of his time waiting. 
Oswald is a man of few outstanding habits, except in his 
increasing interest in the metaphors of news presen 
tations. 

Oswald lives here on the fourth floor, room 410, though 
not anti-social he has of late begun to live the life of a 
recluse,”" 

Sc.6 Outside in center of parkade, camera moves from body 
lying in gravel and broken glass up the walls of the spiral 
parkade. 

VOICEOVER 2 

‘He remembered opening first his eyes, then his lips — it 
was fresh and early but he wouldn't say that — he would 
only think it. He was on camera and anything he might 
say would have to be enunciated because they told him 
that back in the studio they would have to lip-syncan 
up-to-date report.” 


Sc.7 Feet walking down corridor. Voiceover timed so that 
the camera rises to sign on door: TV/Tactile Vision 
VOICEOVER 3 
“The box has buttons which offer the viewers the choice 
of various channels, and can also interrupt the flux of 
the message. This creates an impression of control over 
the box and of a sort of mechanical freedom. In fact, 
the choice is highly illusory, because all channels pro- 
voke the same behaviour pattern and because interrupt- 
ing them means interrupting one of the few communi- 
cations between man and the world." 

Sc.8 Close-up lens inside fridge, shooting as if camera is 
looking around objécts to find something whose scale is 
unknown. 

VOICEOVER 4 


“They held him hostage in his own fridge? He couldn't 
quite remember, He recognised his fridge but like most 
people had only ever quickly opened and closed it. But 
now there was time. He knew everything, its smell and 
nauseating crispness." 


Sc.9 Shot of body in parkade, closing in on watch. 
ARCMTL 2024 RUE 
"It was six-twenty-eight." 
Sc.10 Shot of man from behind (Sc.7) 
VOICEOVER 6 


“A quarter past six was the appointment, late, but he 
had made it.” 
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Sc.11 Camera inside fridge. Hand comes in past camera and 
removes à food package. 
VOICEOVE 
alf an hour to thaw she had said.” 


‘At le 


Sc.12 Hotel room. “Drawing table” has been set up. Photo of 
Oswald spread on table, above a cardboard model of 
tel. Cotton thread triangulates edges of photo with 
oo" nn on card model. Two small card cameras 
are being moved in on photo 
VOICEOV 
knew without moving the position, the position | felt 
to be on a drawing-board, one leg higher than the 
other, it looked as if | might be climbing a wall, one 


hand raised above my head. | didn't dare move. They 
told me not to. They were high above on the twentieth 
floor and there was enough of a wind blowing so that 
even if they shouted | wouldn't be able to tell whether 
the shot was a take or not.” 
(During V/over 8 scene cuts back to parkade) 
COMMERCIAL BREAK. . 
Sc.13 Newsman standing in front of news car. 
-1714 Standing on mall asking questions of passers-by. 
15Standing in front of news billboard 
16Watching TV news, in hotel 
17 Reading News, on set 
VOICEOVER 9 
“Viewers will distinguish between two kinds of messages 
those that present events of the world and those that 
represent events of the world. The first type consistsof 
pictures and sounds that issue more or less from the 
events themselves, and in that sense mean those events 
for the viewers, as with newsreels and political speeches 
The second type consists of pictures and sounds that 
issue from phenomena that represent events of the 
world, and in this sense ‘mean’ these events for the 
viewers, as with TV plays and films. The first type of 
message is taken by the viewers to be ‘true,’ the second 
to be ‘fictitious.’ But this distinction between presen 
tation and representation is not very clear, nor is it very 
important as we will explain after this brief report.” 


Sc.18 Returns to room (musical expectation.) Drawing board 
hands are shuffling photos of newsman. Noise in door 
lock — hand switches out light. Music increases in 
presence. 


Sc.19 Door opens, floor shot of man entering, sound increases. 
Man walks across room enters hidden entrance returns 
opens door of bathroom in bare feet. Music increasing. 


Sc.20 Music cut. Shot of Oswald in bathroom shaving. The 
walls are covered with newspapers. As Oswald shaves he 
is looking from the mirror to the surrounding news- 
papers. Occasionally he underlines stories that attract 
his attention. 


VOICEOVER 10 


“Pictures and sounds themselves do not allow the dis- 
tinction between presentation and representation to be 
drawn; it isonly made by a comment on the message 
which itself is a TV message. The picture of a newsman 
and that of an actor representing a newsman look alike, 
and can be distinguished only through the comment of 
an announcer who may himself be an actor representing 
an announcer, 

The pictures and sounds have an ‘artificial’ and therefore 
‘fictitious’ character, whether they represent or present 
events of the world, watching the landing on the moon 
is like watching science fiction. The vague knowledge 
that all messages have been manipulated confers a 
fictitional character to those pictures and sounds that 
profess to present events of the world, (cut to Sc. 14) 
vaquely felt to be a film that represents 
s showing. The pictures and sounds that 
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n more perfect than 
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esent them and therefore look ‘truer’ than 
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Sc.21 Cut to Oswald turning on shower. Music picks up from 
scene 19 and is now moving towards to disonnance and 
climax. 

Cut to outside of shower with hand moving towards 
Curtain. 

Cut to inside of shower with hand grabbing neck. 

Cuts back and forth as violence increases. 

Cuts to bare legs with liquid running down back of legs. 
Cuts to liquid and water going down drain. 

Cut. 

COMMERCIAL BREAK ............... ses DR 

Sc.22 Bathroom. Two photographers are recording the scene 
of the crime. Oswald enters, looks behind the bathroom 
door at the hidden (from camera) shower. Cut. 
Photographer pulls back curtain to reveal a video camera 
hanging upside down from the shower faucet. Cut 
Oswald disgusted says something to photographer and 
exits towards camera. 

Sc.23 Long shot of telephone booth. Cuts to various angles of 
booth. Oswald is making a phone-call 

Voice: Leave it in the basket its forensic's job not mine, 


Hello? 

Oswald: Hello this is Oswald, you told me to call if 1 find out 
anything. 

V 1 said call us if you remembered anything that you think 


might help us. 

O.: There was one thing. l’m sure when they went away 
they left their TV set on, | could hear this high pitched 
tone between two and seven every morning. 

V.: C’monOswald there must be over 1/2 million sets in this 
town. 

O.: Do you still suspect them of falsifying alienation bene 
fits? 

V.: We can't make it out all the serial numbers have been 
changed. Oh whilst we're on that we have picked up 
some photos that we'd like you to identify, how about 
dropping over? 

O.: l've got a show to tape maybe tomorrow morning? 

V.: O.K. Oswald see you then. Cut. 


Sc.24 THE NEWS: Music, Voice: “The News with William 
Oswald and Bill Rowat.” 

(The news is broken up into different shots) 

R.0.: Good evening. William Oswald is recovering in hospital 
tonight after a successful operation. Television is still in 
the news but more on that story in a moment. 

Break to ad. on the advantages of TV advertising. 

R.D.: Two University of North Carolina researchers are dis- 
puting à study by the television industry which claims 
almost two-thirds of the America's adults get their news 
from television 
Assistant journalism professor Robert L. Stevenson and 
graduate student Kathryn P. White contend a study by 
the Roper Organisation perpetuates the ‘myth of tele- 
vision news’. 

Using data from a national survey of television viewing, 

Stevenson and Ms. White found 49 per cent of American 

adults did not view a single early evening network news 

TV during a two-week period in 1974. 

CUT to Sc. 25 

Sc.25 Street Interview. 

Newsman: Excuse me, would you mind answering an 
important question? 

V.:{Affirmative) 

N.:Do you think that TV News gives you an accurate 
presentation of what is happening in this country and 
the rest of the world? 

V.:{reply) 

N.:5Do you think as à viewer you have the power to 
affect political decisions? 

V.:{reply) 

N.‘One more question, do you think the presence of the 
camera in any way affected your answers? 

V.:{reply) 


Te er terms ed 
= te ee tm 


Sc.24 NEWS Set. 

R.:Earlier today a set of male twins in their late twenties 
were the victims of a bizarre stereo murder. One was 
found strangled in a fourth floor hotel bathroom 
whilst the other was apparently pushed down the mid- 
die of a car parkade, City police are witholding names 
pending further investigation. 

Sc.26 Overlay Title: NEWS ANALYSIS 
Newsreader in shirtsieeves sitting in control room. On 
the other side of glass window a reporter is typing. 

N.R.: “According to René Berger, a myth is a model history 
which is supposed to retrace the origins of things and 
which the celebration of rites has the power to re 
vitalize. Unlike history, which is tied to the passing of 
time, myth escapes chronology to enter a primordial 
time where the secular is effaced to the advantage of the 
sacred. Îs not TV modifying this situation? At first 
glance, news, as it is usually defined, would m part of 
an historical consciousness which considers events in the 
order of their occurrences. News could be defined as the 
opposite of myth, since it can only take place in the 
chronological time it outlines as the event unfolds. But 
the live coverage of news on TV creates à continuous 
present, which suppresses the event's chronological 
fixity."" 

Sc.24 News Set. 

R.O.: The floundering Edmonton Eskimoes lost another two 
points today in the Canadian football league. They were 
soundly beaten by the Ottawa Roughriders at a score of 
34 - 17. 

Pause. R. looks nervously for film clip, Film, with 

garbled sound. 

"Well we just can't seem to win. For every nice day we 

have there are about five that are lousy. After a reason 

ably nice day today it's back to increasing cloudiness 
tonight. 

Temperatures should get up to about 3 degrees. To 

morrow will be mainly cloudy w,.1 much more rain and 


cool with a temperature of only about 8 degrees 
Weatherman says it will be clearing up on Monday 
Right now its 6 degrees 


That's a wrap-up for ws, weather 
THE NEWS l'm Bill Rowat. Goodnight." 
Sc.25 Helicopter shots mixed with end credits and music 


sports 


Voiceover- 3, 9 & 10 was a slightly altered text from Vilem 
Flusser's' “Two Approahces to the Phenomenon, Television. ” 
The quote of René Berger came from an essay titled: ‘Video 
and the Restructuring of Myth." Both pieces appeared in THE 
NEW TELEVISION, MIT Press, 1977. The North Carolina 
researchers story came from UPI and the weather forecast was 
à direct transcript from à local station.) 


a] Clive Robertson, 1977 
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A PERFORMANCE PIECE BY 
BOB JUTRAS & CRAIG LABERGE 


À person moves as naturally as possible through a series 
of four relatively domestic scenes, 
he/she  bathes 

cuts his/her hair short and/or shaves 

eats a small informal meal 

sleeps 
the person, arroused from his/her sleep by an apparition, 
returns to the bathtub and, in a manner that is as subdued 
and understated as all that went before, ends his/her life. 


No tricks. No sleight of hand. Sleight of mind. 
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THE RUBBER GUN 
LE 


A film by Alan Moyle and Steve Lack 
with Peter Brawley, Pam Holmes, Pam 
Music by 


Marchant, Pierre Robert. 
Lewis Furey. 


eneration: In this invigor- 
we witness the free. 

manie street talk, and 

f the end of an ers, There 

Allan Movyle's festure but 

tremendous energy, compelling acting 


sd disarning w 


“l'm not ready to be frozen and broken up 
into another century.” Steve Lack 


The following is an excerpt from an interview 
with Steve Lack — October 1977. 


UV: We hear you've been invited 10 ses the 
Quoer 


SL: Yeah, Monday | quess is the day. 


UV: it's a reception, the Queen is going 10 be 
there end Rubber Gun is going to be intro: 
duced 


SL: We even got s card, you know, you show 
up, you're there for the day, theÿ've got the 
whole day planned for you, you know, shuf 
fle board in the lobby. It's so bad, | still 
don't know what l'm going to wear. | have to 
dress, à little bit out of. my repertoire, you 
kan 1 can't just go and rent a tuxedo, l'd 
feel like a cupcake, No, l'Il have to think of 
something special. After all, it is the Queen. 
We adore he: 


UV: What is it? 


evening? 


The Canadian achievers 


SL: Canadian achievers, exactly. They are 
having 
ner. Rumour has it that the back room will 
be open for . .. how do you say games of 
love aftenwards. . , with the buffalo. … Get to 
know the family, get to have a couple of din: 
ners. You're st. 


SL: How'd you like the film? Gosh. Oh dar- 
ling it was fabulous. 1 didn't know you could 
act that well. But you were acting weren't 
you? That was sort of you, wäsn't it? 


UV: Yesh, but can you be you in à frame? 


SL: {ll not acting themselves, 
They're acting things which were inspired by 
their actions. Not reliving moments. That's 
what any actor does anyway, but he does it in 
his own mind. With the ajd of video tape, in- 
stant replay, and the availability of ail the 
media that can be taken out on the streets 
vou don't have 10 wait for Al Pacino to free 
for a 300 grand or a million dollar deal. You 
know, you can do it a littie more casually and 
come out with something alittie more honest 
that doesn't have to sell to 50 million people 
but, Hke a Cézanne, just might get the chance 
to be wallpaper some day. 


So it ssys that | wrote the script and Brawley 
is an actor and Boz0 js the director, but that's 
not true. Bozo and | just crested the situo 
tions. People think that it's autobiographital 
because we type Cast people within our own 
circle of friends but go to anywhere in Holly. 
wood. Everybody's playing what. they do 
best. Whether it's the role that they use to 
deal with people socially or whether it's the 
soul which they have no role for. 


Peter Brawiey is a natural star. Pam Holmes 
is brillisnt, You have 10 get people that can 
just out of the corner of their mouths be 
brillient. Brawley is one of thôse. Bozo is 
one of tho: Bozo is brilliant, what à face 
on You know, he reminds us that we 
have, broethinu, Lan | he's Wipoing Mt off. 
Evarÿohé, tuné Vatoënit_ and \siyu£. #80z0's 
ripping us off.” But if it wasn't for Bozo 
the shit would never get eaten. So thank 
God it's landing on fertile ground. Yeah, 
Bozo's our bacteris. He biodegrades us and 
transtates us into a new format, which is more 
palatsble. He is the fungus on our brie. Yes. 
He's quite an organizer, and à dynamite mani- 
pulator, and he does it without money 


“... . this fabulousty hysterical croature, Peter 
Brawley, who | think is much underscored. 
M Cassidy legitimized something to Kerouse, 
Brawley legitimized somet to this entire 
city. He's always coming up with something 
that is totally contrary to your preconcep- 
tion.” 


UV: Why did Rubber Gun première in N.Y, 
and not in Montréal? 


SL: Well, it's a Montréal film, s0 why open it 
in Montréal? Everyone in Montréal has sort 
of eaten it before, although they haven't of 
course. They all think they have, But N.Y 
has an audience which is untested for us. 


UV: How's the distribution? 


SL: In the States we were connected with 
Irving Shapiro who loves us, loved the film, 
loved the opportunity to add it to his reper 
toire. This man represents some of the best 
films in the US. Mr. Cannes. He's been 
going there for maybe 30 years, he brought 
the first Fellini film to the States when people 
weren't ready for it and he was very success. 
fuk with it 


Distribution is very important. God knows 
where the Canadian money is. There are actu 

ally péople who are trying to reach a Canad- 
jan audience. Couki you imagine that? À 
Canedian audience? People 3,000 miles apart, 
living in little villsges, some of them living off 
Chevrolet, some of them living off Ford, most 
of them living off fish. Nothing to do with 
one another. They.are from Poland, they are 
from Russia, you know they are Dukabors, 
they are Indians, 1 mean who's talking 10 
anybody? What Canadian audience? You 
might be able to sell a couple of tires cause 
everybody's got a car, but other than that 
there is no Canadian audience, They've got 10 
get that out of their heads. They should just 
make a good film in the language that they 
are using, There's more dollars going into art 
in Canede, there's more dollars going into ex 

perimentation and toleration of new ideas in 
Canada. 1f you're coming out with things 
which are not bought by Canada they get 
snorted by the States, you know.But they are 
the some as us, the same hodge-podge, Cana 

dians never have to make a decision, that's 
the unique quality of Canada. | said to this 
one guy, | forget whether he was government 

or big business somewhere, and | said, 
“Canada doesn't have an economic policy 
does it?" He said, "Oh, that's the wonderful 
thing about Canada." God knows what he 
meent. 

UV: Rubber Gun had a certain success in 
Cannes? 


SL: Oh yeoh, The scroonings were, and oh 
our personalities were a success, they adored 
us. We did get invited to 1he- oceasional, 
vecht. We had à little following in Cannes. 

Wherever we go there's always à little group 
that likes us and sdores the film and helps us 
put Up posters, you know, and shows up and 

does things. 


UV: What are you doing right now? 


SL: While l'm waiting to get excited? . . . l'm 
constantly ressarching. 1 have absolut 
idea what the final thing's about. Everything 
1 do is research. But no matter what else | 
do, and now l'm doing some writing, | still 
do at least forty hours of visual s week. Mind 
vou a lot of that is staring. God almighty, 
people ask what do you do for a living. Well 
l've been known to stare for a great many 
hours, you know. Guilty of staring. Moan- 
while when 1 take à day off 1 think l'm being 
the biggest slob in the world, | mean you 
know what are you taking a dey off from? 
Art? How do you justify that? 


1 would like to go away and talk to Elvis for 
a while, But | hear you can't come back. 
Apparently it's very hard to see Elvis now. 


“The final word in tasteless entertainment.” 


AS THE WORLD BURNS 
Randy and Bereneche 


A drama in real-time, exposing the se- 
cret side of an average day in the life of 
the man in a sharkskin suit and the wo- 
man with fiberglass hair. It reveals the 
characteristics of the schizoid isolation 
that is synonymous with our 70's cul- 
ture. 


On a planet consumed with intellectual 
flames and reduced to emotional rubble, 
our most fearsome paranoias become as 
banal as doing the ironing, or waiting 
for the kettle to boil. In an era when 
David Berkowitz is a culture hero and 
religion fast-food chain; all that remains 
is desire and lust, pablum and night- 
mares, law and order, Fantasy hides be- 
hind the shield of normality, Instinct 
bows to righteousness. 


— © Mer de theatre, 1977 


The final word in tasteless entertain- 
ment 

A real time drama aimed at the jugu- 

lar of the tacky little syndrome known 
as reality 


Comedy without jokes 
Dialogue without direction 
Reaction without action 


As painless as the dentist 

As precise as the surgeon's scalpel 

It attacks our heritage like maggots on 
a corpse 


A shark in the pool of art 

À spy in the house of boredom 

A serial without snap, crackle or pop 

À modern tragedy? 

Fiction? 

Or... 

The bastard children of thought control. 


Come t Bologna 


and meet the most qualified exponents 
of the contemporary art scene: 


2410 


exhibitors 


from 80 cities and 20 countries 
Bologna 1-6 June 1978 
Hours: 
week days, 
4.00 p.m. 11.00 p.m: 
Sunday 4th June 
11.00 am. 1100 pm. 


TETRAS 1! 
ROBER RACINE. 


Tétras | est le premier projet d'une té- 
tralogie conçu par Rober Racine, qui a 
pour but de ctuer un champ percep- 
tuel au oy e paramètres à- 
yant une action < » ou indirecte 
sur le spectateur 


t à partir du chiffre 4 

du carré, Tétrast p e un champ 

d'instants et de mo- 

ments en programmant et en distribuant 

de façon relative le geste et le son. La 

la couleur et le timbre ne sont 

ici que les rev de ces para 

mêtres; ils ne font qu'accentuer la pré: 
sence de ces derniers. 


(Rober Racine travaille comme 
à Montréal tout en terminant 
en histoire de l'art à 

ntréal.) 


TRE GIORNI / TRE ARTISTI — Nancy 
Petry, Lia Rondelli, Eddie Allen 


"Seeing is not only the having a visual 
experienc: also the way in which 
the visual experience is had.” —Hanson 


A creative experiment involving parti- 
cipation and communication; activity 
and energy changes in time and space. 


The time, the location and the number 
of people (an artist from Canada, one 
from Italy, and one from England) were 
fixed 


The absence of criticism and a shared in- 
terest in chance led to actions based on 
free improvisation 


VEHICULE ART 


61 OUEST, RUE STE-CATHERINE t 844,9623 


(A Canadian art magazine that read like no other) 


Subscription, $7.50/year. Institutional, $15.00/year. 
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190 Hunter Street West 
Peterborough, Ontario K9H 2L2 
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IF YOU DROPPED YOUR BAG 
WOULD IT SHOW YOU'RE OUT OF DATE ? 
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